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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
50  CFR  Part  17 

Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife 
and  Plants  Determination  That  Abies 
guatemalensis  Is  a  Threatened  Species 

agency:  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Interior. 

action:  Final  rule. 

summary:  The  Service  determines  Abies 
guatemalensis  (Guatemalan  fir,  or 
pinabete).  a  native  plant  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador, 
to  be  a  Threatened  species.  This  tree 
has  been  exploited  for  its  wood  since 
before  1524  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
disappearing  completely  from  the  forests 
of  Guatemala.  It  is  threatened  by 
increasing  land  use  pressures 
throughout  its  range,  including  local 
Guatemalan  use  of  saplings  for 
Christmas  trees  and  seedling  destruction 
by  livestock.  It  is  also  experiencing 
severe  decline  from  coleopteran  insect 
attacks  in  Guatemala.  It  is  listed  under 
two  international  conservation  treaties, 
and  will  now  receive  the  additional 
protection  provided  by  the  U.S. 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended.  This  will  assist  in  restoring 
the  economic  benefits  and  other  values 
of  this  natural  resource. 
date:  This  rule  becomes  effective  on 
December  10, 1979. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Mr.  John  L.  Spinks,  Jr.,  Chief,  Office  of 
Endangered  Species,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240,  U.S.A.. 
tel.  703/235-2771. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

Background 

Abies  guatemalensis  is  a  conifer 
which  occurs  mainly  in  highland  areas 
of  southwestern  Mexico  and  western 
Guatemala,  extending  slightly  into 
western  Honduras  and  northwestern  El 
Salvador.  It  was  described  as  a  new 
species  in  1939:  prior  to  that  time  it  had 
been  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Mexican  Abies  religiosa  (H.B.K.) 
Schlecht.  et  Cham.  It  is  found  in  moist  or 
wet  temperate  forests  of  the  high 
mountains,  at  elevational  extremes  of 
1800-4000  meters  (in  Guatemala  from 
2700-3500  meters).  The  species  is 
imminently  threatened  with  the 
complete  loss  of  its  range  in  Guatemala, 
which  is  a  significant  and  major  portion 
of  its  total  range.  The  most  severe 
decline  has  been  since  the  1940’s,  with 
local  use  of  its  wood,  use  of  saplings  for 


Christmas  trees,  insect  attacks,  and 
destruction  of  seedlings  by  livestock.  Its 
small  populations  in  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador,  and  its  more  extensive  range 
in  Mexico,  are  also  at  risk  from 
increasing  land  use  pressures  with 
growing  human  populatiQ.ns. 

Guatemala  placed  this  species  on  the 
Annex  to  the  Convention  on  Nature 
Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  (CNPWP)  on 
May  6, 1941.  Mexico,  El  Salvador  and 
the  United  States  are  also  parties  to  that 
Convention.  This  species  was  placed  on 
Appendix  I  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES)  at  the  original  plenipotentiary 
conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
February  and  March  1973.  The  four 
Central  American  nations  and  the 
United  States  were  fully  represented  at 
that  conference,  but  of  thesg  nations, 
only  the  United  States  in  now  a  party  to 
this  Convention. 

Relative  to  a  request  of  May  22, 1975, 
from  the  U.S.  Fund  for  Animals,  Inc.,  all 
species  which  appeared  on  Appendix  I 
of  CITES,  but  not  on  the  U.S.  List  of 
Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife 
and  Plants,  were  proposed  as 
Endangered  in  the  September  26, 1975, 
Federal  Register  (40  FR  44329-44333; 
correction  40  FR  49347-49348).  Abies 
guatemalensis  was  one  of  the  species 
addressed  in  that  proposal.  Four  public 
hearings  including  plants  in  that 
proposal  were  held  in  1976:  July  14, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  July  22,  El  Segundo, 
California;  July  28,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  and  August  4,  Washington, 
DC. 

In  addition,  copies  of  the  two  treaties 
and  the  Service  proposal  were  provided 
and  discussed  at  two  international 
symposia  on  plant  conservation,  both  of 
which  placed  particular  emphasis  on 
Latin  America.  The  first  of  these 
symposia  was  held  in  May  1976,  at  The  * 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  in  U.S. A., 
and  the  second  in  May  1977,  at  the 
University  of  Uppsala,  in  Sweden.  The 
proposal  of  September  26, 1975,  was 
specifically  mentioned  and  cited  in  the 
Service’s  presentation  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  New  York 
symposium;  G.  T.  Prance  and  T.  S.  Elias, 
editors,  1977,  Extinction  is  Forever: 
Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  of 
Plants  in  the  Americas  and  their 
Significance  in  Ecosystems  Today  and 
in  the  Future,  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx,  437  pp.  In  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  Swedish  symposium 
(I.  Hedberg,  editor.  1979,  Systematic 
Botany,  Plant  Utilization  and  Biosphere 
Conserx'ation,  Almqvist  and  Wiksell 
International,  Stockholm,  159  pp.),  the 


Service  presentation  and  several  others 
cited  the  Prance  and  Elias  volume  for 
background  information  and  activities  of 
concern  to  plant  conservation. 

In  the  June  24, 1977,  Federal  Register, 
the  Service  published  a  final  rule  (42  FR 
32373-32381,  codified  at  50  CFR  Part  17) 
detailing  the  permit  regulations  to 
protect  Endangered  and  Threatened 
plant  species.  The  rule  established 
prohibitions  and  permit  procedures  to 
grant  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions 
under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Department  has  determined  that 
this  listing  rule  does  not  meet  the 
criteria  for  significance  in  the 
Department  regulations  implementing 
Executive  Order  12044  (43  CFR  Part  14) 
or  require  the  preparation  of  a 
regulatory  analysis. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMENTS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS:  In  keeping  with  the 
general  approach  of  Section  4(b)(1)(C)  of 
the  Act,  a  summary  of  all  comments  and 
recommendations  received  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  prior  to  adding 
any  foreign  species  to  the  List  of 
Endangered  and  Threatened  Wildlife 
and  Plants. 

Over  three  hundred  letters  were 
received  pertaining  to  the  proposed  rule 
published  on  September  26, 1975.  These 
comments  are  summarized  in  the  June 
14, 1976,  Federal  Register  publication  (41 
FR  24061)  which  determined  certain 
animals  to  be  Endangered  species.  Few 
comments  had  addressed  plants 
specifically,  one  letter  referred  to  Abies 
guatemalensis.  Ms.  Laura  M.  Schlivek, 
an  assistant  on  the  Flora  of  Guatemala 
Project  at  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Chicago,  Illinois,  provided 
botanical  information  on  the  species, 
primarily  with  regard  to  its  threatened 
status  in  Guatemala.  In  their  papers  in 
the  1977  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  symposium,  Drs.  A.  P. 
Vovides  and  A.  Gomez  Pompa  of  the 
Instituto  de  Investigaciones  sobre 
Recursos  Bioticos,  Jalapa,  Mexico,  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  D’Arcy  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A., 
presented  background  information  on 
the  threats  to  plants  from  increasing 
land  use  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  respectively.  The  New  York 
and  Swedish  symposia  passed 
resolutions  in  support  of  the  previously 
mentioned  Western  Hemisphere 
Convention  (CNPWP)  and  Trade 
Convention  (CITES),  which  include  this 
species  on  their  respective  Annex  and 
Appendix  I. 

In  the  June  14, 1976,  Federal  Register 
publication  taking  final  action  on  some 
of  the  taxa  in  the  September  26, 1975, 
proposal,  the  Service  stated  that: 
“Regulations  governing  plants  have  not 
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as  yet  been  finalized,  and  consequently 
we  are  delaying  action  on  listing  of 
plants  pending  their  publication.”  These 
regulations  on  trade  prohibitions  and 
permit  provisions  for  plants  under 
Sections  9(a)(2)  and  10  of  the  Act  were 
proposed  in  the  June  7, 1976,  Federal 
Register  (41  FR  22915).  The  comments 
pertaining  to  that  proposal,  including 
those  received  at  the  four  public 
hearings  mentioned  above,  are 
summarized  in  the  June  24, 1977,  Federal 
Register  final  rule  (42  FR  32373-32381) 
on  plant  trade  prohibitions  and  permit 
provisions. 

In  addition,  on  June  16, 1976,  the 
Service  proposed  rules  (41  FR  24367)  to 
implement  the  Trade  Convention 
(CITES)  and,  for  informational  purposes 
only,  provided  in  that  publication  lists  of 
the  taxa  on  its  appendices,  including 
Abies  guatemalensis  on  Appendix  I. 
Over  three  hundred  comments  were 
received  pertaining  to  that  proposal, 
with  the  majority  concerning  plants, 
although  none  referred  to  this  species. 
These  comments  are  summarized  in  the 
February  22, 1977,  Federal  Register  final 
rules  (42  FR  10461-10488;  correction  42 
FR  26659)  which  implement  that 
Convention.  There  were  no  comments 
regarding  this  species  at  the  four  public 
hearings  which  addressed  the  proposal 
of  September  26, 1975. 

Conclusion 

After  a  thorough  review  and 
consideration  of  all  the  information 
available,  the  Director  has  determined 
that  Abies  guatemalensis  Rehder 
(common  name  pinabete,  or  Guatemalan 
fir),  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  in 
the  foreseeable  future  throughout  all  or 
a  significant  portion  of  its  range  due  to 
one  or  more  of  the  factors  described  in 
Section  4(a)  of  the  Act. 

These  factors  and  their  application  to 
Abies  guatemalensis  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  present  or  threatened 
destruction,  modification,  or  curtailment 
of  its  habitat  or  range.  This  species 
occurs  at  higher  elevations  in  the 
mountains  from  the  states  of  Jalisco, 
Guerrero,  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  in 
Mexico  through  western  Guatemala  to 
Cerro  Santa  Barbara,  Honduras  and  east 
of  La  Palma,  El  Salvador.  It  rarely 
descends  to  an  elevation  as  low  as  1800 
meters  in  Mexico,  is  found  from  2700- 
3500  meters  in  Guatemala,  and  has  been 
reported  to  occur  up  to  4000  meters 
elevation.  Much  of  the  highland  area  of 
Guatemala  was  deforested  during  the 
time  of  the  Mayan  Empire,  prior  to  1524. 
This  has  been  considered  as  a  classic 
New  World  example  of  devastation  by  a 
pre-industrial  civilization.  The  range  of 
the  tree  has  continued  to  diminish  with 
burning  and  clearing  to  transform 


habitats  for  agricultural  use  and  over- 
exploitation  of  the  tree  for  its  wood,  as 
discussed  in  the  next  category  of  threat 
below.  Severe  erosion  of  habitats  has 
taken  place  after  deforestation,  thus 
preventing  the  restoration  of  its 
ecosystem. 

2.  Overutilization  for  commercial, 
sporting,  scientific,  or  educational 
purposes.  Use  of  the  wood  of  this 
species  as  lumber  and  for  fuel  has 
occurred  since  Mayan  times.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Spanish  to  Guatemala 
after  1524,  the  lumber  was  used  in 
construction  of  new  administrative 
towns  which  called  for  substantial 
amounts  of  timber.  Diminishing  forests 
near  towns,  with  the  necessity  to  seek 
wood  farther  back  in  the  mountains, 
was  noted  by  the  early  17th  century. 
Erosion  from  deforestation  was  first 
reported  in  the  late  17th  and  early  18th 
centuries.  However,  this  species  was 
still  common  in  the  western  highlands  of 
Guatemala  in  the  19th  century,  and  was 
still  locally  abundant  at  some  sites  in 
the  1940s.  By  1958  it  had  been 
practically  extirpated  from  all  but 
government  land  in  Guatemala,  largely 
from  excess  lumbering,  and  today  the 
species  is  extremely  rare  in  the  country. 
Saplings  of  the  species  are  highly  prized 
as  Christmas  trees  by  the  residents  of 
Guatemala  City,  thus  decreasing  its 
regeneration,  and  its  branches  have 
been  abundantly  used  in  church 
decorations  since  at  least  the  early  19th 
century.  As  recently  as  1964,  firewood 
was  the  only  cooking  fuel  in  85%  of  the 
homes  in  Guatemala,  and  the  majority  of 
the  population  live  in  the  1700-2700 
meter  elevational  zone  immediately 
below  the  forests  where  Abies 
guatemalensis  occurs.  Although  the 
forests  within  access  of  the  Pacific  coast 
in  western  Guatemala  were  exploited 
for  naval  stores  as  early  as  the  1580s, 
there  is  no  known  history  of  export  of 
the  species. 

The  severe  reduction  in  range  of  this 
species  has  caused  probable  loss  of 
genetic  material;  the  Guatemalan 
populations  probably  represent  unique 
ecotypes  which  are  better  adapted  to 
lower  latitudes,  and  of  use  in  tropical 
afforestation  programs.  Since  this  is  the 
southernmost  species  in  the  genus,  such 
loss  of  genetic  material  is  especially 
significant. 

3.  Disease  or  predation  (including 
grazing).  The  Spanish  introduced 
livestock  into  Guatemala  during  the 
1520s,  and  sheep  were  being  raised  in 
large  numbers  in  the  western  highlands 
by  the  mid-16th  century.  The 
northeastern  half  of  the  Department  of 
Totonicap6n,  where  this  tree  occurs  in 
various  locales,  was  reported  as 


significantly  eroded  by  the  late  19th 
century,  and  had  been  the  leading 
sheep-raising  district  of  Guatemala  for 
over  two  centuries.  The  destruction  of 
seedlings  of  this  species  by  sheep  and 
other  livestock,  along  with  the  removal 
of  saplings  for  Christmas  trees,  have 
nearly  eliminated  all  regeneration  of  the 
tree  in  Guatemala. 

In  addition,  the  species  in  western 
Guatemala  and  probably  into  Mexico  is 
attacked  by  a  coleopteran  insect, 
perhaps  by  bark  bettles  ( Dendroctonus 
spp.)  which  also  infest  Pin  us  rudis  Endl. 
heavily  in  the  area. 

4.  The  inadequacy  of  existing 
regulatory  mechanisms.  In  Guatemala, 
cutting  the  tree  on  government  land  was 
forbidden  at  least  by  1958,  but  it  was 
probably  still  taken  illegally.  In  1976  it 
was  reported  by  a  forester  with  recent 
local  field  work  as  in  "imminent  danger 
of  disappearing  from  the  forests  of 
Guatemala".  In  the  fall  of  1978  it  was 
reported  that,  because  of  threats  from 
people  and  insects,  it  was  “a  punto  de 
sucumbir”  (at  the  point  of  succumbing). 

In  the  New  York  symposium 
mentioned  above,  Drs.  Vovides,  G6mez 
Pompa,  and  D’Arcy  commented  on  the 
extreme  difficulties  in  protecting  any 
area  for  conservation  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  social  pressures  on  the  land 
with  rising  human  populations.  In  the 
Swedish  symposium  mentioned  earlier. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Gentry,  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  presented  similar 
information.  However,  remaining  forests 
in  the  Department  of  Totonicapan  are 
diminishing  at  a  much  slower  rate  than 
elsewhere  in  western  Guatemala.  This  is 
because  of  communal  ownership  of  the 
forests  by  Indian  townships,  villages, 
and  kinship  groups,  with  the  sale  of 
wood  products  supporting  the 
importation  of  food.  This  pre-eminent 
use  of  forest  products  to  generate  a  cash 
income  for  the  Indian  population  was 
established  in  the  16th  century.  Today, 
the  forests  are  guarded  by  forest 
wardens  selected  by  the  Indian 
communities. 

As  indicated  earlier,  Abies 
guatemalensis  is  on  the  Annex  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Convention 
(CNPWP).  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  depository  for  the 
CNPWP.  Articles  VIII  and  IX  of  that 
Convention  state: 

Article  VIII 

The  protection  of  the  species 
mentioned  in  the  Annex  to  the  present 
Convention  is  declared  to  be  of  special 
urgency  and  importance.  Species 
included  therein  shall  be  protected  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  their 
hunting,  killing,  capturing,  or  taking. 
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shall  be  allowed  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  appropriate 
government  authorities  in  the  country. 
Such  permission  shall  be  granted  only 
under  special  circumstances,  in  order  to 
further  scientific  purposes,  or  when 
essential  for  the  administration  of  the 
area  in  which  the  animal  or  plant  is 
found. 

Article  IX 

Each  Contracting  Government  shall 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  control 
and  regulate  the  importation, 
exportation  and  transit  of  protected 
fauna  or  flora  or  any  part  thereof  by  the 
following  means: 

1.  The  issuing  of  certificates  authorizing  the 
exportation  or  transit  of  protected  species  of 
flora  or  fauna,  or  parts  thereof. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  any 
species  of  fauna  or  flora  or  any  part  thereof 
protected  by  the  country  of  origin  unless 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  lawful 
exportation  as  provided  for  in  Paragraph  1  of 
this  Article. 

Sections  2  and  8  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  as  amended, 
provide  the  U.S.  implementing 
legislation  for  this  Convention.  The 
President,  by  Executive  Order  11911  (41 
FR  15683-15684),  designated  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  act  on  behalf 
of  and  to  represent  the  U.S.  in  all 
regards  as  required  by  the  CNPW’P.  and 
required  that  he  consult  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  as 
appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  species  is  on 
Appendix  I  of  the  Trade  Convention 
(CITES),  which  requires  permits  for 
export  and  import  of  the  species, 
including  any  readily  recognizable  part 
or  derivative  thereof.  Regulations  for  the 
CITES  appear  in  the  February  22, 1977, 
Federal  Register  (42  FR  10461). 

Since  July  1, 1975,  when  the  CITES 
came  into  effect,  no  permits  have  been 
requested  or  issued  regarding  this 
species  for  the  United  States.  Also, 
statistics  on  wood  imports  maintained 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  Census,  Foreign  Trade 
Division,  do  not  refer  to  this  tree. 
However,  some  of  their  records  are  only 
to  genus  (they  do  refer  to  Abies,  w'hich 
has  about  50  species),  while  others  are 
classed  as  various  lumber  products  not 
taxonomically  identified,  even 
generically.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service,  likewise  has  no 
records  regarding  importation  of  this 
species. 

5.  Other  natural  or  man-made  factors 
affecting  its  continued  existence.  Abies 
is  believed  to  have  spread  southward  in 
North  America  during  the  Miocene 
epoch,  reaching  the  mountains  at  least 


of  southern  Mexico  16  million  years  ago. 
This  species  occurs  further  south  than 
any  other  in  the  genus.  In  Guatemala  it 
produces  cones  only  infrequently, 
perhaps  because  it  is  at  its  geographical 
and  current  evolutionary  limit.  This  poor 
reproducton  in  its  natural  habitat  - 
hinders  regeneration  following 
exploitation.  For  example,  even  where 
isolated  trees  bearing  large  numbers  of 
cones  are  found,  such  as  at  Cumbre  del 
Aire  (Totonicapdn),  sheep  grazing 
remains  a  threat  to  seedlings. 

One  cannot  assume  on  the  basis  of  its 
poor  reproduction  that  any  natural 
reduction  in  its  range  is  at  all  imminent. 
It  is  on  the  evolutionary  frontier  for 
Abies  and  may  possess  considerable 
potential  in  geologic  time  for  further 
range  expansion  or  even  speciation,  as 
has  occurred  in  the  genus  Pinus  (the 
pines)  in  the  area.  Its  loss  of  range 
because  of  man  is  on  a  much  more  rapid 
time  scale,  causing  the  near  loss  in  a 
few  centuries  of  a  natural  resource  of 
considerable  importance  to  man.  Further 
studies  are  needed  in  such  aspects  of  its 
life  history  as  cone  production  and 
seedling  establishment  before  one  can 
properly  evaluate  its  natural  vigor  and 
potential  in  Central  America. 

Effects  of  the  Rule 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Act,  as  amended, 
provides: 

The  Secretary  shall  review  other 
programs  administered  by  him  and 
utilize  such  programs  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  All  other 
Federal  agencies  shall,  in  consultation 
with  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary,  utilize  their  authorities  in 
furtherance  of -the  purposes  of  this  Act 
by  carrying  out  programs  for  the 
conservation  of  endangered  species  and 
threatened  species  listed  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  Act.  Each  Federal 
agency  shall,  in  consultation  with  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary, 
ensure  that  any  action  authorized, 
funded,  or  carried  out  by  such  agency 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
an  ‘agency  action')  does  not  jeopardize 
the  continued  existence  of  any 
endangered  species  or  threatened 
species  or  result  in  the  destruction  or 
adverse  modification  of  habitat  of  such 
species  which  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  as 
appropriate  with  the  affected  States,  to 
be  critical,  unless  such  agency  has  been 
granted  an  exemption  for  such  action  by 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section. 

Provisions  for  Interagency 
Cooperation  were  published  on  January 
4. 1978,  in  the  Federal  Register  (43  FR 
870-876)  and  codified  at  50  CFR  Part 
402.  These  regulations  are  intended  to 


assist  Federal  agencies  in  complying 
with  Section  7  of  the  Act.  This  rule 
requires  Federal  agencies  to  satisfy 
these  statutory  and  regulatory 
obligations  with  respect  to  this  species. 
New  rules  implementing  the  1978 
Amendments  to  Section  7  are  being 
prepared  now  by  the  Service. 

In  addition.  Endangered  and 
Threatened  species  regulations  in  Title 
50  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
set  forth  a  series  of  general  prohibitions 
and  exceptions  which  apply  to  all  such 
species.  The  principal  regulations  which 
pertain  to  Threatened  plant  species  are 
found  at  Sections  17.71  and  17.72  (42  FR 
32380-32381,  50  CFR  Part  17,  Subpart  G). 
Section  9(a)(2)  of  the  Act.  as 
implemented  by  Section  17.71,  will 
apply.  With  respect  to  any  species  of 
plant  listed  as  Threatened,  it  is,  in 
general  illegal  for  any  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
import  or  export  such  species;  deliver, 
receive,  carry,  transport,  or  ship  such 
species  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  any  means  and  in  the 
course  of  a  commercial  activity;  or  sell 
or  offer  such  species  for  sale  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  Certain 
exceptions  apply  to  agents  of  the 
Service  and  State  conservation 
agencies. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  and  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  June 
24. 1977  (42  FR  32373-32381,  50  CFR  Part 
17,  Subpart  G).  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  permits,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  carry  out  otherwise  prohibited 
activites  involving  Threatened  plants. 
Requests  for  copies  of  these  final  trade 
regulations  on  plants  and  inquiries 
regarding  them  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Federal  Wildlife  Permit  Office,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240,  703/235-1903. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  provides  certain 
provisions  for  international  cooperation 
in  conservation,  including  limited 
provisions  for  financial  assistance  under 
certain  circumstances,  and 
encouragement  of  foreign  programs  by 
various  means  indicated  in  that  section. 
Additionally,  as  indicated  earlier,  this 
species  is  on  the  Annex  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Convention  (CNPWP),  and 
Appendix  I  of  the  Trade  Convention 
(CITES).  Results  of  listing  this  tree  may 
include  greater  international  awareness 
and  attention  to  its  conservation  needs, 
restriction  of  any  exportations  and 
importations  through  increased 
enforcement,  closer  attention  to 
compilation  of  statistics  on  its  role  in 
international  trade,  and  increased 
analysis  of  national  and  international 
projects  which  may  affect  its  survival  in 
its  ecosystems. 
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National  Environmental  Policy  Act 

A  final  Environmental  Assessment 
has  been  prepared  and  is  on  file  in  the 
Service’s  Washington  Office  of 
Endangered  Species.  The  assessment  is 
the  basis  for  a  decision  that  this 
determination  is  not  a  major  Federal 
action  which  significantly  affects  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  102(2)(C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969. 

Critical  Habitat 

The  Endangered  Species  Act 
Amendments  of  1978  added  the 
following  provision  to  subsection  4(a)(1) 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973: 

At  the  time  any  such  regulation  [to 
determine  a  species  to  be  an  Endangered  or 
Threatened  species]  is  proposed,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  by  regulation,  to  the 
maximum  extent  prudent,  specify  any  habitat 
of  such  species  which  is  then  considered  to 
be  critical  habitat. 

Since  the  species  under  consideration 
in  this  rule  is  not  native  to  the  United 


States,  no  Critical  Habitat  designation  is 
authorized  by  the  Act. 

Abies  guatemalensis  was  proposed 
for  listing  as  an  Endangered  species  on 
September  26, 1975  (40  FR  44330).  Since 
all  listing  requirements  of  the  Act  have 
been  satisfied,  the  Service  now  proceeds 
with  the  final  rule  to  determine  this 
species  to  be  Threatened  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  U.S. 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended  (16  USC  1531  et  seq.;  87  Stat. 
884,  92  Stat.  3751). 

The  primary  author  of  this  rule  is  Dr. 
Bruce  MacBryde,  Office  of  Endangered 
Species,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240,  U.S.A.  (703/ 
235-1975). 

Regulation  Promulgation 

Accordingly,  Section  17.12  of  Part  17 
of  Chapter  I  of  Title  50  of  the  U.S.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  is  amended  as 
follows: 

1.  Add  in  alphabetical  order  by  family, 
genus,  species,  the  following  plant: 


§  17.12  Endangered  and  threatened  plants. 


Species  Range 

Status 

When 

listed 

Special 

rules 

Scientific  name  Common  name  Known  distribution 

Portion  endangered 

Pinaceae— Pine  family: 

Abies  guatemalensis .  Guatemalan  fir .  Mexico,  Guatemala, 

Entire . . 

T 

83 

NA 

Honduras,  El 

Salvador. 

Dated:  November  1,  1979. 

Lynn  A.  Greenwalt, 

Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
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